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This publication provides a brief roundup of 
information concerning recent labor developments in 
foreign countries, The material is based on unclassified 
reports from United States labor attaches, labor report- 
ing officers, and the foreign and domestic press. Items 
pertaining to the U.S.S.R. and countries of similar 


political orientation are based chiefly on information 
from the press and publications of those countries, with- 


out verification or evaluation of the material presented, 


The publication is prepared by the Division of Foreign 


Labor Conditions of the Bureau of Labor Statistics, U.S. 
Department of Labor, 

This document may be reproduced in part or 
whole without request for specific permission, 

Use of funds for printing this publication ap- 
proved by the Director of the Bureau of the Budget, July 
26, 1963. 
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INTERNATIONAL 





ASIA 


Trade Union and Cooperative Collab- 
oration, An international conference 
on "Cooperation and Trade Unions" was 
held in New Delhi on January 11-18, 
1965,to discuss collaboration between 
cooperatives and labor organizations, 
The conference was sponsored by the 
Asian Regional Office of the Inter- 
national Cooperative Alliance and the 
Asian Trade Union College of the 
International Confederation of Free 
Trade Unions (ICFTU), Representatives 
of the trade union and cooperative 
movements of Ceylon, India, Japan, the 
Republic of Korea, Malaysia, and Pak- 
istan attended, Discussions covered 





urbanization, the growth of the trade 
union movement in Asia, the develop- 
ment of the cooperative movement, 
problems encountered by cooperatives 
in the area, the participation of 
trade unionists in cooperative ac- 
tivities, the promotion of savings 
among workers, and other topics. 
Areas proposed for future collab- 
oration between the trade union and 
cooperative movements included joint 
efforts to promote education among 
workers, the holding of national sem- 
inars on collaboration, and a study 
of the possible effects of existing 
labor and cooperative legislation on 
collaboration between the two move- 
ments,--Conference Papers. 














WESTERN EUROPE 
EUROPEAN ECONOMIC COMMUNITY labor shortages, which are considered 
potentially detrimental to well- 
Labor Shortages Persist. Rapid balanced economic development, 





economic growth, low unemployment, 
and labor shortages continued tochar- 
acterize theEuropean Economic Commu- 
nity (EEC) in 1964, according to an 
EEC Commission report on labor force 
trends in 1964 and forecasts of the 
prospects and problems tobe faced by 
the Community in 1965 (Rapport de la 
Commission concernant les problémes 








de main-d'oeuvre dans la Communauté 
en 1965). The continuing high rate 
of economic expansion has enabled EEC- 


member countries to maintain low lev- 
els of unemployment in recent years 


(table 1), However, the report indi- 
cates, it has also led to persistent 





Based on preliminary figures, the 
"real gross product" of the Community 
was 5.5 percent greater in 1964 than 
in 1963, as compared with an increase 
of 4 percent from 1962 to 1963, In- 
dustrial production, as measured by 
indexes of the Statistical Office of 
the Community, grew 6.5 percent in 
1964, compared with an increase of 
5 percent in 1963 over the preceding 
year. 

The increased manpower needs gener- 


ated by this expansion were not met 


despite the recruitment of additional 
foreign workers fromwithout the Com- 


munity (mainly fromGreece, Portugal, 
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Table 1. Unemployment in the European Economic Community, 1961-64 


(Absolute numbers in thousands) 




















1961 1962 
Country Civilian Unem- Civilian Unem- 
labor Unemp loyed ployment labor Unemployed ployment 
force rate 1/ force rate 1/ 
Belgium 2/........ 3,525 95 2.7 3, 568 77 2.2 
te | fe Era 18,662 180 1.0 18,945 230 1.2 
Germany (Federal 
Republic) 4/.... 26, 287 181 i 26,937 154 .6 
RGALY 59) sin-0 oma-¢0,0 19,851 710 3.6 19,818 611 3.1 
Luxembourg..... eae 145 0 -- 147 0 -- 
Netherlands 6/.... 4,324 35 ve: 4,380 33 
1963 1964 
Country Civilian Unem- Civilian Unem- 
labor Unemployed ployment labor Unemp loyed ployment 
force rate 1/ force rate 1/ 
Belgium 2/ « <c.0s0.- 3,590 65 1.8 3,619 57 1.6 
PERNCE 37 060040 0,0 19, 237 290 1.4 19,500 215 Led 
Germany (Federal 
Republic) 4/.... 27,066 186 Pe 27,100 169 .6 
CS Be ee 19,800 503 2.5 (7/) 550 (7/) 
Luxembourg........ 8/ 149 0 -- 149 0 -- 
Netherlands 6/.... 8/ 4,436 34 . 4,500 34 i 























1/ Unemployed as percent of the civilian la- 
bor force. 

2/ Unemployment figures refer to the regis- 
tered wholly unemployed receiving unemployment 
insurance plus persons employed on public works. 

3/ Unemployment figures calculated on the 
basis of the census. 

4/ Including West Berlin. Unemployment fig- 
ures refer to all persons without employment 
or employed for less than 24 hours per week who 
are seeking paid employment of 24 hours per 
week or more. 

5/ Unemployment figures refer to all persons 
without work and seeking jobs asmeasured by 
labor force surveys. 


6/ Unemployment figures 


refer to the regis- 


tered manpower reserve, consisting of registered 
unemployed persons seeking full-time employment 
(exclusive of handicapped persons and women who 
are not main breadwinners) plus persons employed 
on public works. 

7/ Not available. 

8/ EEC estimates, 


Source: Rapport de la Commission concernant 
les problémes de main-d'oeuvre dans la Commun- 
auté en 1965 (Brussels, European Economic Coa- 
munity, Commission, 1965), table III, p. 22. 
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Spain, and Turkey), and the continued 
migration of workers from Italy to 
other EEC-member countries (on a some- 
what smaller scale than previously) . 
Also, Government efforts to bring the 
economically inactive into the labor 
force and to encourage movements of 
workers geographically and between 
industries were not sufficient to meet 
manpower needs, Although the demand 
for manpower slackened somewhat in 
Belgium, France, and Italy toward the 
end of the year, labor shortages in- 
creased in the Federal Republic of 
Germany and in the Netherlands, 

The statistics on registered job- 
seekers and job vacancies given in 
table 2 provide an indication of trends 
in the demand for and supply of labor 
in 1962, 1963, and 1964, It should 
be noted, however, that because of 
differences indefinitions and partial 
incompleteness, these statistics do 
not constitute a precise measure of 
trends either within or between 
countries, 

There was relatively little change 
in the number of registered jobseekers 
in 1964 compared with 1963 for the 
Community as a whole, The decline in 
the number of jobseekers between 
April 1963 and April 1964,was reversed 
in some of the countries by Octo- 
ber 1964, as employment growth slowed 
down. Thus, while the decline per- 
sisted throughout the year in Belgium, 
Luxembourg, and theFederal Republic, 
an increase was registered in October 
in Italy, France, and the Netherlands, 

The largest increase occurred in 
Italy, which accounted for 74 percent 
of registered jobseekers within the 
EEC in October 1964, A general slow- 
down of economic activity in Italy 
also led to widespread reductions in 
total hours worked, notably in indus- 
try, and adecline in the movement of 
workers from agriculture to manufac- 
turing and other industries, In 
France, the increase in jobseekers 
toward the end of the year was due in 


part to an unusually large number of 


young persons under 18 entering the 
labor force looking for work for the 
first time, This situation, resulting 


from a population boom, is likely to 
dominate the employment picture in 
France for some years, Average hours 
worked per week declined slightly in 
France from 46,2 in July to 46 in 
October and partial unemployment in- 
creased, particularly in the textile 
and garment industries, A slight in- 
crease in both jobseekers and unem- 
ployment in the Netherlands between 
October 1963 and October 1964 is 
explained by a certain easing off in 
the volume of construction, plus the 
extremely favorable weather condi- 
tions last summer and fall which made 
it possible to complete agricultural 
chores earlier than usual,. 

Table 2 shows the generally high 
level of registered unfilled job 
openings in the Community as awhole, 
and increases for 1964 inthe Nether- 
lands and the Federal Republic of 
Germany which together accounted for 
94 percent of reported vacancies 
within the Community inOctober 1964, 
Although registered vacancies de- 
clined somewhat during the year in 
the other four countries, labor short- 
ages persisted, Within theCommunity, 
a high proportion of the unemployed 
who are registered as jobseekers are 
considered unsuitable for the work 
offered because of handicaps, age, or 
lack of basic qualifications, 

Efforts were increased by the men- 
ber states tocounteract the manpower 
shortages by exploiting available 
resources to the fullest. All the 
countries continued to emphasize the 
expansion of general education and 
vocational training among the young, 
and the acceleration of training or 
retraining opportunities for adults, 
in the light of economic and techno- 
logical changes, Retraining is being 
offered to employed workers interested 
in acquiring abetter position and to 
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Table 2, Registered Jobseekers, Unemployed, and Unfilled Job Vacancies, 
European Economic Community, April and October 1964, and 
Percent Change, Selected Dates 



















All Germany Luxem- Nether- 
Item Community| Belgium France (F ederal Italy bourg lands 
members Republic 1/) 
















April 1964 





Jobseekers 2/...+.«|1,586,703 | 54,891 |3/ 96,767] 261,440 1|1,140,345 20 | 33,240 
Unemployed.......| 1,268,142 | 50,427 26,470 | 146,634 |1,021,424 «= | S07 
Job vacancies......| 810,518 | 15,633 51,627 | 614,349 3,184 895 | 124,830 





October 1964 


Jobseekers 2/......)1,632,726 | 53,640 |3/105,853| 223,514 | 1,214,913 5 | 34,801 
Unemployed.......| 1,307,532 | 46,828 22,062] 111,462 |1,101,470 on) Se Fag 
Job vacancies......| 809,263 | 10,777 36,672 | 627,280 1,536 579 | 132,419 


Percent Change 


Jobseekers: 
April 1962-63.ec.6 -8.6 -16.2 
April 1963-64.... -3.7 -15,1 
October 1962-63.. -9.4 -16,1 
October 1963-64,. +6.6 -5.4 
Unemployed: 
April 1962-63.... -9.5 -17.8 
April 1963-64,.... -2.5 -15.3 
October 1962-63.. -5.2 -18.7 
October 1963-64,.. +7.4 -7.1 
Job vacanciés: 
April 1962-63... -3.6 #14,6 
April 1963-64.... +7.0 -22.9 
October 1962-63.. +.6 +10.1 
October 1963-64,., #3,1 -40,3 






























+0.5 +5.0 -11.7 -36.8 -1,1 
-3.9 -2,1 -3.3 -44.4 -8.3 
-44,3 +4,8 -6.9 -6.4 -8.7 
+16.9 -o7 *7.9 -88.6 +2 9 
-4,9 +6.1 -11,2 -- +1.8 
+15.9 +2.1 -2,.6 -- -10.2 
+22,8 +12,1 -6.4 -- -11,6 
+2.0 -2.5 +9.5 -- +#4,5 
+2,8 -4,8 +64,4 -7.5 -4.9 
-.l +8 9 -39.9 -23.4 +*8.5 
-32.2 +3.4 +102.7 -19,5 +3.7 
-31.5 +8.0 -80.1 -25.4 +6.7 

















1/ Includes West Berlin. 

2/ Includes some people with jobs seeking 
other work, 

3/ Excluding .17,545 repatriates from Algeria 
in April 1964 and 13,470 in October 1964, 


Note: Data are end-of-month figures and re- 
fer only topersons registered for jobs and job 
vacancies reported by employers with the public 
employment exchanges. The figures are a better 
indication of trends within. countries than of 
the total number of jobseekers or job vacan- 
cies, since all jobseekers do not register and 
all employers do not report their vacancies. 
Definitions of registered “unemployed" job- 
seekers vary considerably among the six coun- 
tries, For Belgium, the figures refer only to 
wholly unemployed persons receiving unemploy- 
ment insurance benefits exclusive of persons 





employed on public works; for France, only to 
the insured unemployed; for the Federal Repub- 
lic of Germany, to all persons without employ- 
ment or employed for less than 24 hours per 
week who are seeking paid employment of 24 
hours per week or more; for Italy, toall unem- 
ployed formerly employed persons and persons 
seeking their first jobs; and for the Nether- 
lands, to unemployed persons seeking .ull-time 
employment, exclusive of handicapped persons, 
women who are not main family breadwinners, and 
persons enrolled inGovernment training centers 
or employed on public works, 





Source: Rapport de la Commission concernant 
les problémes de main-d'oeuvre dans la Commun- 
auté en 1965 (Brussels, European Economic Com- 
munity, Commission, 1965), tables I, II, and 
IV, pp. 18, 20, and 25, 





























independent workers seeking salaried 
employment, as well as to the unen- 
ployed. 

Various social benefits have been 
used to encourage both the geograph- 
ical and vocational mobility of the 
labor force, In addition, as a sup- 
plement to promoting geographic mo- 
bility, regional development in the 
majority of countries has been aimed 
at bringing new industries to areas 
where labor is already available, To 
further vocational mobility, particu- 
larly in France and Germany, special 
training programs have been utilized 
to assist small farmers and their 
family helpers qualify for specific 
nonagricultural job opportunities in 
their locality, 

Government-operated employment ex- 
changes have paid increasing atten- 
tion to the placement of older workers, 
the handicapped, and women, There has 
been a definite trend on the part of 
industry tofacilitate the employment 
of women by arranging for more part- 
time work, Part-time work is also 
encouraged for young workers. Thus, 
in Belgium, nearly 3,000 persons took 
advantage of "cultural leaves," intro- 
duced in 1963, that allows compensa- 
tion for loss of earnings for young 
workers wishing tofurther their edu- 
cation. 

The Netherlands reorganized and en- 
larged its public employment service, 
effective January 1, 1965, by adding 
more specialists forthe young and the 
handicapped, and by coordinating its 
previously separate placement facili- 
ties for men and women, Also in the 
Netherlands, special benefits for 
construction workers were introduced 
in 1964 in an attempt to attract 
additional labor tothat industry and 
thereby alleviate thecurrent housing 
shortage, 

The majority of the countries that 
have come to rely onforeign manpower 
have stepped up their recruiting 
activities, not only within the Com- 
munity but outside of it, They have 


also endeavored to improve the condi- 
tions under which these guest workers 
live while in the host country,--EEC 
Publication, 





UNITED KINGDOM 


Guide Posts for Wages Established. 
George Brown, Secretary of State for 
Economic Affairs, presented to Par- 
liament on April 9 the Government's 
White Paper on Prices and_ Incomes 
Policy, which sets out the criteria 
to be used by the National Board for 
Prices and Incomes in considering 
cases submitted to it by the Govern- 
ment. 

As the first step in the develop- 
ment of a national policy relating 
increases’ in prices and incomes to 
productivity, theGovernment obtained 
a Joint Statement of Intent on Pro- 
ductivity, Prices, and Incomes in 
December 1964, fromthe British Trades 
Union Congress (TUC) and the employ- 
ers' organizations, Major objectives 
of national policy, set forth in the 
statement, were the competitiveness 
and stability of British prices; in- 
creasing productivity and efficiency 
so that real national output will in- 
crease; and keeping increases in 
wages, salaries, and other forms of 
income in line with the increase in 
output. 

The second step, also agreed to by 
management and labor, was to assign 
the National Economic Development 
Council, created in 1962, the duty of 
keeping price and income movements 
under general review, A National 
Board for Prices and Incomes was es- 
tablished to examine particular cases 
and to advise whether or not the be- 
havior of prices or of wages, sala- 
ries, or other money income is in the 
national interest as defined by the 
Government, The decision is made after 
consultation with management and the 
trade unions. The Board is, at pres- 
ent, composed of a Conservative Mem- 
ber of the House of Commons who serves 
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as chairman, and a former British 
Minister of Labour asdeputy chairman, 
Other members are a financial direc- 
tor of a large industrial concern, a 
senior solicitor, a professor of 
economics, adirector of acooperative 
wholesale society, a director of an 
employers' association, and a member 
of the TUC General Council, 

The basis of an average annual 
growth rate in per capita output of 
approximately 3.5 percent between 
1964 and 1970 was assumed inthe prep- 
aration of the Government's economic 
development plan, The White Paper, 
therefore, states that 3 to 3.5 per- 
cent would, under present conditions, 
be the average rate of annual increase 
of per capita money income consistent 
with stability in the. general level 
of prices, In specifying considera- 
tions for the guidance of those con- 
cerned with wage and salary determi- 
nation, . the White Paper points out 
that the goal is to coordinate the 
compensation of wage and salary earn- 
ers with the long-term rate of in- 
crease in national productivity. 
Thus, there must be less weight given 
to customary wage determinants such 
as changes in supply and demand for 


different kinds of labor, trends in 
productivity and profits of individual 
enterprises, comparisons with income 
levels or trends’ elsewhere, and 
changes in the cost of living. 

However, the paper states, it will 
be necessary nowtotake into account 
not only increases in wage and salary 
rates, but also increases in costs 
resulting from reductions in working 
hours without loss of pay, fromhigher 
rates of pay for overtime or shift 
work, and from improvements in fringe 
benefits, Finally, experience has 
shown that in conditions of full em- 
ployment, the normal process of col- 
lective bargaining can result in pay 
raises which are inflationary in ef- 
fect. Because of this, increases in 
wages and salaries above the norm es- 
tablished by the Government should be 
confined to cases where exceptional 
treatment can be shown to be in the 
national interest. Such cases, the 
paper stipulates, should be kept to 
a minimum because they will have to 
be balanced by lower than average in- 
creases for other groups to keep the 
total increase in wages and salaries 
within the allowable lLimits.--U.S. 
Embassy, London, 








EASTERN EUROPE 








CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


New Starting Salaries for Gradu- 
ates. Under regulations issued inthe 
spring of 1965, thestarting salaries 
for university graduates in physics, 
geology, mining, metallurgy, engi- 
neering, building, transport, com- 
munications, agriculture, and mathe- 
matics will range from 1,300 tol,600 
crowns (US$81,25 to US$100) per month; 
for other graduates, from 1,200 to 
1,400 crowns (US$75 to US$87.50). 
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Graduates of secondary’ technical 
schools will receive monthly salaries 
ranging from 900 to 1,200 crowns 
(US$56.25 to US$75), while graduates 
of secondary general education schools 
will receive between 800 and 1,000 
crowns (US$50 to US$62.50). Graduates 
of vocational schools will receive 
700 to 800 crowns (US$43.75 to US$50). 
The new monthly salary rates are re- 
ported to be from 100 to 250 crowns 
(US$6.25 to US$15.62) higher than the 
old ones.--U.S. Embassy, Prague. 























NEAR EAST AND SOUTH ASIA 








GREECE 


Manpower Training Plan Drawn Up, 
In 1964, the Ministry of Labor, in 
cooperation with the Ministry of In- 
dustry, announced aplan for training 
unskilled workers tomeet the increas- 
ing demands for industrial skills, A 
study made jointly by the two Minis- 
tries estimated that Greek industry 
would require 20,000 skilled workers 
per year, 

The plan provides for the construc- 
tion of 15 centers equipped to train 
10,000 workers yearly on an acceler- 
ated basis, The centers are also to 
offer refresher training to 3,500 
supervisors and 160 teachers now em- 
ployed in technical schools, The 





initial expenditures are estimated 
to be over US$6.6 million, with an 
annual operational cost of US$3,3 
million, 

As a beginning, the Ministry of 
Labor planned for 1965 the establish- 
ment of six training centers, The 
Government earmarked USS$3.9 million 
for this purpose and anticipated that 
the six centers would prepare about 
2,000 trained workers yearly. 

A general survey of industrial 
training activities of the Ministry 
of Labor indicates that bythe end of 
1964 there were 48 apprenticeship 
schools with5,700 students receiving 
some form of apprenticeship training, 
a 9-percent increase over the previous 
year,--U.S, Embassy, Athens, 











AFRICA 











KENYA 


High-Level Manpower Needs and Re- 
sources Studied, T. J. Mboya, Minis- 
ter for Economic Planning and Develop- 
ment, reviewed for the press the 
results of a recent survey of high- 
and middle-level manpower in Kenya, 
and indicated the measures which the 
Government must take to overcome 
critical shortages. The report, 
entitled High-Level Manpower Require- 
ments and Resources in Kenya, 1964- 
1970, was prepared under thedirection 
of Calvin Davis, a consultant pro- 
vided by the Ford Foundation. 

The survey covers 165 important 
occupational groups, It estimates 











Kenya's present manpower requirements 
and supply, and job vacancies; it 
projects requirements for 1970, and 
estimates the extent to which the 
requirements are likely to be satis- 
fied through formal training and 
education. On the basis of the re- 
port and its recommendations, the 
Government has taken steps to estab- 
lish a Manpower Planning and Program 
Section in the Ministry of Economic 
Planning and Development, and will 
revise its educational and training 
programs and policies inorder to use 
the nation's manpower resources more 
effectively, 

The survey was conducted over a 
period of 9months and covered estab- 
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lishments employing 77.2 percent of 
the total number of persons employed 
in Kenya in 1964, exclusive of those 
in agriculture and domestic service. 
The principal purpose of the survey 
was to provide a basis for further 
work by the Manpower Planning and Pro- 
gram Section, in close association 
with the Directorate of Personnel, the 
University College, the Ministry of 
Education, and the Ministry of Labour 
and Social Services. 

The survey divides the occupational 
requirements of the country into four 
categories: A--occupations requiring 
university or higher education; B-- 
professional occupations in which a 
university degree is not mandatory; 
C--skilled technicians and clerical 
workers needing secondary or trade 
school education; and D--qualified 
artisans. The needs within each cate- 
gory were analyzed by broad types of 
occupations: 57 in A, 32 in B, 50 
in C, and 26 in D. 

The manpower study attempts to de- 
fine minimum needs. It does not take 
into account the fact that, in all 
developing countries, the minimum 
requirements for employment in most 
occupations tend to rise as the sup- 
ply of qualified people increases. 
Additionally, the manpower require- 
ments estimated in Categories C and 
D take into account only persons with 
formal training and apprenticeship 
and exclude those trained informally. 
Also, for example, the figure of 8,695 
current job vacancies for’ school 
teachers, upon which a part of the 
survey was based, includes those jobs 
already filled by persons who are not 
fully qualified. 

The general conclusions of the sur- 
vey are as follows: 

1. By 1970, the supply of manpower 
qualified for Category A_ should be 
almost sufficient to meet demand in 
terms of numbers; but in composition, 
there may be serious shortages in some 
areas and surpluses inothers. Accord- 
ing to the survey, the minimum numeri- 
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cal requirement for persons with a 
university education will be 5,600 by 
1970. About 4,600 of these are ex- 
pected to graduate during the next 5 
years, from universities abroad (in 
the United States, the United Kingdom, 
and "Eastern countries"), and another 
1,000 from the three colleges in East 
Africa. The occupational composition 
of this group, however, may be very 
uneven. Major shortages are likely 
to exist in jobs requiring graduate 
secondary school teachers, doctors, 
mechanical and electrical engineers, 
architects, surveyors, pharmacists, 
veterinarians, lawyers, and journal- 
ists. The future pattern of education 
is to be so molded as to stress these 
fields and thus to avoid the currently 
serious problemof underutilization of 
well educated manpower, This results 
from education received in fields 
where surpluses of manpower,may exist, 
such as nonprofessional Bachelor of 
Arts’ studies, zoology, agronomy, 
physics, chemistry, mathematics, and 
Statistics. 

2. In Category B, an estimated 
overall shortage of 20 percent by 1970 
will have to be met by employing under- 
qualified persons and overworking 
those already employed. The principal 
Shortages of fully qualified persons 
are expected tooccur inthe following 
occupations: Draftsmen, engineering 
technicians, aircraft pilots, naviga- 
tors, flight engineers, primary school 
teachers (over 3,000), nurses (about 
400), and noncertified accountants 
(300). Persons not fully qualified 
will be employed as primary’ school 
teachers, but for many of these occu- 
pations it will be necessary to con- 
tinue to draw heavily on foreign 
personnel. 

3. In Category C, shortages will 
be of serious proportions and will 
require the immediate attention of 
both governmental and educational 
officials tofind ways to increase the 
supply of qualified persons. Of the 
25,000 additional persons needed in 














Category C by 1970, nearly 18,000 will 
be needed as skilled office workers 
such as Stenographers, typists, secre- 
taries, bookkeepers, and cashiers. 
The shortage of more than 7,000 skilled 
technicians will include over 1,000 
motor vehicle mechanics and about 500 
telephone and telegraph operators. 

4. In Category D, the shortage will 
consist of nearly 3,000 qualified 
craftsmen such as painters, carpen- 
ters, and tailors. 

The survey reveals that Africaniza- 
tion in Kenya has progressed to a 
greater extent in the public than in 
the private sector, and that within 
the private sector it has proceeded 
very unevenly. Africanization has 
also varied by occupation and is 
likely to proceed more slowly in 
occupations forwhich long periods of 
preparation are necessary. Thus, the 
percentage of occupations in each 
category presently filled by Africans 
is A--22.7, B--75.7, C--45.6, and 
D--81.5. The relatively low percent- 
age of Africans in jobs in Category C 
--such as those of typist, secretary, 
and bookkeeper--which do not require 
long periods of training, indicates 
that the country's educational and 
training programs are not well adapted 
to supplying the requirements for such 
skills. 

According to Mr. Mboya, the severe 
shortages of middle- and high-level 
manpower and the uneven state of 
Africanization revealed by the survey 
will receive the Government's close 
attention. The Education Commission 
and the interested Ministries are to 
give special consideration to the 
tasks posed by the survey, with a view 
to formulating policies designed to 
overcome the most severe problems as 
soon as possible. The survey, in its 
recommendations relating to education 
and training, recognizes that the 
country's educational system is basic 
to the development of the required 
manpower and to providing equal oppor- 
tunities for all citizens. In addi- 


tion to increasing enrollments as 
rapidly aspossible, other steps that 
must be taken, according toMr. Mboya, 
are to: 

--reduce dependence on expatriate, 
i.e., English, teachers; 

--modify school curriculums in or- 
der to meet the needs of the country 
more effectively ; 

--bring the University College 
curriculum fully in line with devel- 
opment needs; 

--reorganize trade and technical 
education to supply the training that 
employers demand; 

--develop apprenticeship programs 
on a larger scale and for a wider 
variety of occupations; 

--accelerate instruction wherever 
possible, including fulluse of peri- 
ods now devoted to vacation, and 
eliminate parginal courses; and 

--guide students into the appro- 
priate studies and, when their studies 
are completed, intothe right jobs.-- 
U.S. Embassy, Nairobi. 





Peaceful Settlement of Strikes Pro- 
vided by Law. The Trade Disputes Act 
of 1965, effective June 8, 1965, rep- 
resents an effort by the Government 
to provide machinery for the peaceful 
settlement of industrial disputes. 
The act applies to all employees 
(including apprentices) in both the 
public and private sectors, but not 
to the Armed Forces, police, or Na- 
tional Youth Service. 

The Minister of Labour and Social 
Services has the basic responsibility 
for implementing the law. 

1. Settlement of Disputes. The 
act authorizes the Minister of Labour 
to declare illegal those strikes or 
lockouts which are called before all 
possible negotiation or conciliation 
machinery has been exhausted, which 
are in violation of existing collec- 
tive bargaining agreements or Indus- 
trial Court awards, or which are under- 
taken in sympathy with a primary action 
in another trade or industry. If 
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negotiation and/or conciliation fail 
to settle thedispute, alawful strike 
may be called, 

Either party involved in a labor 
dispute may report it to the Minister 
of Labour, or the Minister himself may 
initiate the investigation of a dis- 
pute. The Minister is first to con- 
voke and consult a tripartite com- 
mittee, which will prepare a report. 
Then he may do any of the following: 
Accept or reject the committee's re- 
port on the basis of its contents; 
refer thematter back.to thedisputants 
for further negotiations at the enter- 
prise level; attempt conciliation; 
call for further investigation; or 
recommend referral to the Industrial 
Court. The Court's awards have the 
force of law. 

The penalties for inciting or par- 
ticipating in an unlawful strike or 
lockout are a fine, imprisonment, or 
both, Furthermore, any officer of a 
union that engages in an illegal 
strike, or of afirm that becomes in- 
volved in an unlawful lockout, is 
liable topenalties if he cannot prove 
that he exercised all reasonable 
diligence to prevent the commission 
of such actions, 

2. Essential Services. The act 
designates as essential the following 
services: Water; electricity; health; 
hospital sanitation; airtraffic con- 
trol; air transport; civil aviation 
telecommunications; meteorology; fire 
department; supply and distribution 
of petroleum, power, and light; post, 
telephone, and telegraph; railways; 
and ports and harbors, 

A dispute in an essential service 
must be reported to the Minister of 
Labour, who then has 21 days during 
which to refer it to the Industrial 
Court, No strike may becalled for an 
additional 7-day notice period, during 
which time the Minister can still refer 
the matter to the Court, Only after 


the expiration of the 28 days' notice 
and the nonreferral of the dispute 
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to the Industrial Court, may a lawful 
strike be called, 

3. Industrial Court. A new Indus- 
trial Court was established by order 
of the President, in accordance with 
the new Trade Disputes Act. The pre- 
vious Court, the country's first, 
lapsed asthe legislation creating it 
expired, The act provides that the 
Chief Justice shall appoint the Pres- 
ident of the Court and the Minister 
of Labour shall appoint the other 
officers, 

The Court may take cognizance of 
disputes brought before it by the two 
parties jointly or by the Minister of 
Labour, The President and the two 
Vice Presidents of the Court, each 
presiding in one of the three sections 
of the new Court, may hear cases con- 
currently. The Courts awards are 
binding and become integral parts of 
collective bargaining agreements, 

A young lawyer who had presided 
over the approximately 30 cases heard 
during the first year of the pre- 
vious Court's existence was appointed 
President of the new Court. The 
two Vice Presidents are both Members 
of Parliament and were members of 
the first Court, One is a former 
trade union official nominated by 
the Kenya Federation of Labour (KFL), 
and the other was nominated by the 
employers, 

4, Checkoff,. The act provides for 
the compulsory checkoff of union dues 
but not for compulsory union member- 
ship. The act also requires the em- 
ployer who conducts the checkoff to 
allocate the per capita contributions 
between the Kenya Federation of Labour 
and its local union affiliate, the 
funds to be deposited in bank accounts 
and notice of the transaction given 
to both the trade unions and the 
Registrar of Trade Unions, The amount 
of the per capita contribution, not 
specified in the act, is set by the 
Minister of Labour.--U.S. Embassy, 
Nairobi. 























LATIN AMERICA 





NICARAGUA 


Significant Collective Agreements 





Signed, Trade unions in Managua be- 
longing tothe Autonomous Trade Union 
Movement of Nicaragua (MOSAN), the 
local affiliate of the Latin American 
Confederation of Christian Unions 
(CLASC), signed two collective con- 
tracts containing significant labor 
gains, One contract was with a gar- 
ment factory, andthe other with metal 
and machine shops, The former con- 
tract, in addition to moderate wage 
increases, contains a clause provid- 
ing for 5 percent of the company's 
annual profits to be distributed among 
the workers, The second contract 
granted a 36-percent general wage 
boost for the company's workers, -- 
U.S. Embassy, Managua. 





VENEZUELA 


Unemployment Continues toDecrease, 
President Raul Leoni, in a report to 
the Nation, stated that over the past 
4 years economic growth had created 
334,000 new jobs, while the labor 
force had grown by 304,000 persons, 
New jobs in 1964 totaled 102,000, 
23,000 of them in manufacturing. The 
rate of unemployment, which was 14 
percent of the labor force in 1961, 
had dropped to 11 percent in 1964, 





Under special programs of the 
National Institute for Educational 
Cooperation, increasing numbers of 
adults are being trained to take ad- 
vantage of employment opportunities, 
During the next 3 years, the Insti- 
tute plans to train 360,000 adults for 
new jobs, The Government is also 
working with private employers toin- 
crease employment opportunities for 
youth, Enrollment in vocational and 
technical schools rose from 73,000 
in 1963 to 88,000 in 1964,--Inter- 
American Press, 





Housing in Rural Areas Promoted, 
The Venezuelan Government was granted 
a US$10 million loan inApril 1965 by 
the Inter-American Development Bank 
to help finance the building of 18,000 
workers' houses intowns of less than 
5,000 inhabitants, The program forms 
part of the National Rural Housing 
Plan, introduced in 1958, to improve 
the health and welfare standards of 
the rural population, One of the basic 
aims of the plan is to reduce the 
heavy migration of rural workers to 
the larger cities, since this trend 
has been acontributing factor in the 
slow development of the agricultural 
sector and increases the social prob- 
lems inurban centers,--International 
Press. 
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BOOK REVIEW AND SOURCES OF INFORMATION ON 


FOREIGN LABOR AND RELATED SUBJECTS 





Manpower Development 
in Latin America 


Manpower and _ Education: Country 





Studies in Economic Development. 
By Frederick Harbison and Charles 
A. Myers. New York, McGraw-Hill 
Book Co., 1965. 343 pp. 





An interuniversity study of labor 
problems in economic development has 
been undertaken by the industrial re- 
lations sections of Princeton Uni- 
versity and the Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology. Contributors to 
the studies onthe problems of devel- 
oping high-level manpower cover 12 
countries inLatin America, Asia, and 


Africa. A brief review of the stud- 
ies on Argentina, Chile, and Peru 
follows. 


One of the keys to the problem of 
developing high-level manpower in 
Latin America lies inthe educational 
system, which is still not adequate 
to meet the demands of the modern 
industrial and agricultural econo- 
mies to which these countries aspire. 
By high-level manpower is meant tech- 
nicians and professional and mana- 
gerial personnel. 

High-level manpower is in short 
supply and is concentrated in urban 
areas, thus further compounding the 
difficulties of education and eco- 
nomic development in the region. So- 
cial attitudes, lack of sufficient 
economic incentives in alternative 
occupations, and inadequate career 
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counseling are among the factors 
creating both the shortage and mal- 
distribution of technical and profes- 
sional workers. 


Argentina. The analysis of Argen- 
tina's high-level manpower resources 
and needs was prepared by Morris A. 
Horowitz, a manpower program spe- 
cialist who investigated the situation 
in Argentina under Ford Foundation 
auspices. Mr. Horowitz believes that 
development of such manpower is de- 
pendent upon acombination of factors 
--education, incentives, and others. 

The basic supply of high-level man- 
power lies in acountry's educational 
system, which should provide the 
structure to teach the skills needed 
for the future. There is much evi- 
dence, however, that deficiencies in 
Argentina's educational system at 
both the secondary and university 
levels are contributing to the pres- 
ence of many poorly trained individ- 
uals throughout the economy , according 
to the analysis. Teachers are poorly 
paid and, therefore, the more compe- 
tent persons are reported to seek 
jobs outside the field of education 
or undertake part-time teaching as a 
secondary employment merely to sup- 
plement their incomes. School build- 
ings and facilities are described as 
antiquated and of insufficient ca- 
pacity in many areas, and libraries 
are generally fair to poor. Part- 
time professors and part-time stu- 
dents are common. 




























Other factors were also found by 
the study to be responsible for the 
relatively poor quality of Argentine 
manpower. The lack of appropriate 
incentives, for example, was reported 
as serious. Salary levels in both 
industry and government are low, and 
the wage structure is generally con- 
fined toasmall range. Consequently, 
most professional and technical work- 
ers prefer self-employment, and some 
others have emigrated in search of 
better job opportunities abroad. 
Moreover, because many employers have 
not had the benefit of a university 
education, professionals and techni- 
cians with academic degrees often 
have unsatisfactory working relation- 
ship with their "bosses."" Advance- 
ment and promotion possibilities are 
reported to be limited because of 
nepotism and emphasis on _ social 
factors. 


Because of the absence of a plan 
for future economic growth and devel- 
opment, there are few guideposts for 
the country's future manpower needs, 
The availability of current resources 
is also difficult to determine. Nev- 
ertheless, some information on the 
supply of high-level manpower is 
available, based on a study of the 
number of degrees granted by all Ar- 
gentine universities during the pe- 
riod from 1900 to 1960. These figures 
provide some indication of the number 
of persons who have been or now are 
qualified for specific high-level 
occupations, many of whom might prac- 
tice their professions if opportuni- 
ties and high incentives were avail- 
able. 

Such professions as medicine, law, 
and primary school teaching (princi- 
pally a profession for women) are 
overcrowded. The principal factors 
accounting for this are said to be 
the status attached to those profes- 
sions, the lack of economic incentives 
in other occupations, and the lack 
of career counseling at the secondary 
school and university levels. 


Over the 60-year period 1900-60, a 
total of 149,794 degrees were grant- 
ed by Argentine universities, with 
the highest number to physicians. 
It was estimated in 1960 that there 
were 28,600 doctors practicing medi- 
cine, or 1 doctor for every 740 
inhabitants. In addition, there 
were 4,850 licensed midwives with 3 
years of university training, or l 
midwife for every 4,350 inhabitants. 
After physicians, lawyers. ranked 
second in number, with approximate- 
ly 18,300 lawyers in 1960, or 1 for 
every 1,160 inhabitants. The social 
esteem in which the law career is 
held, rather than effective demand, 
plus the broad vista of job oppor- 
tunities that the profession offers, 
probably account for the relatively 
high number of lawyers. Many lawyers 
enter politics ona full-time or 
part-time basis at the Federal, Pro- 
vincial, or local level, and many 
others enter business in various ex- 
ecutive and administrative positions. 
Engineering, the third largest pro- 
fession according to the number of 
degrees granted, is growing at the 
fastest rate. In 1960, there were 
15,400 engineers, an. increase of 
nearly 50 percent over a 5-year peri- 
od. As in the legal profession, many 
engineers are not employed in engi- 
neering but are engaged in politics, 
in executive or administrative jobs 
in government and industry, and even 
as economists. 

While there are many persons in 
medicine, law, and primary education, 
Argentina has a significant scarcity 
of veterinarians, agronomists, and 
agricultural technicians. The need 
for such personnel is great, but 
because of the relatively low sal- 
aries and the isolated and austere 
living conditions in the rural areas, 
few persons appear to be interested 
in entering these occupations. In 
addition, the educational facilities 
for the training of persons in agri- 
culture.. are located in the large 
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cities, and few of the graduates are 
attracted to rural areas. 

Other shortages exist among highly 
specialized engineers and engineering 
technicians. To a large degree, 
these shortages are the result of 
lack of specialized training facili- 
ties and teachers. There exists a 
slight shortage of qualified top man- 
agement and administrative personnel, 
principally because of a lack of suf- 
ficient education and training pro- 
grams. 

The study expresses the view that 
the need for manpower in the future 
in Argentina will not change signi- 
ficantly, because the net growth of 
the economy over the next 5 to 10 
years will probably be small, assuming 
that the growth rate will not be 
higher than it was during the past 5 
years. However, certain prerequisites 
are considered by the author as vital 
for the achievement of ahigher level 
of economic development. Among these 
are aprogram for the future develop- 
ment of the economy, including man- 
power planning; a genuine desire for 
quality at all levels of education 
and throughout the economy; and the 
need to restructure economic incen- 
tives so as to allocate human re- 
sources where they will contribute 
to the country's economic develop- 
ment, 


Chile. The study of manpower in 
the economic development of Chile was 
undertaken in Chile in196l1 and 1962, 
by Rudolph C, Blitz of Vanderbilt Uni- 
versity, under the auspices of the 
Rockefeller Foundation. Projections 
were made for selected occupations 
such as those of doctors, dentists, 
agronomists, architects, and engi- 
neers, andfor the intermediate- level 
occupations of nurses and technicians. 
The projections were based on esti- 
mates of the current supply and the 
future needs as seen in some U.S. pro- 
jections. While most of the occupa- 
tions studied were found to be in very 
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short supply in Chile, and future pro- 
jections indicate that this will con- 
tinue, the number of agronomists ap- 
pears to be relatively large. The 
agronomists, however, do not appear 
to have had much effect on improving 
the low productivity of agriculture 
in Chile, or its slow rate of growth 
since 1950. 

More serious than specific shortages 
of high-level manpower are the uneven 
distribution of the available supply 
and the acute shortage of intermediate 
skills, which puts a strain on the 
availability of higher level manpower. 

Chile has no tradition of appren- 
ticeship training, whichwould supply 
a skilled cadre of workers with which 
to develop its economic resources. 
Moreover, the educational system (al- 
though education has been legally com- 
pulsory since 1920 in the primary 
grades) is not providing the educa- 
tional base necessary for filling the 
shortages of either intermediate- or 
high-level skills, because of the high 
dropout rate atall levels of primary 
and secondary schooling. While re- 
gional variations inthe dropout rate 
are extreme, forChile as awhole only 
28.6 percent of school-age children 
completed their primary education be- 
tween 1950 and 1959, while only about 
20 percent of the potential student 
body attended secondary school in 
1960. The rate of attrition in the 
primary and secondary schools combined 
amounted to 97 percent. Not all of 
the 3 percent who finished 12 years 
of school took the examination which 
would have enabled them to go on to 
higher education, but of those who did, 
more than one-half failed. 

Thus, a very small proportion of 
students are eligible to enter the 
university. The inadequate training 
of many of these students, rather than 
tradition or social patterns, may 
account for the high proportion who 
study law and letters rather than the 
natural sciences. Mr. Blitz reported 
that the secondary schools need to 
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receive top priority in order to im- 
prove the preparation of potential 
university students and terminal sec- 
ondary students. This, in turn, would 
help alleviate the problem of short- 
ages in the middle-skill groups. 


Peru. The analysis of high-level 
manpower for Peru was prepared by 
William Foot Whyte, a professor of 
industrial relations at the New York 
State School of Industrial Relations, 
Cornell University, with the collabo- 
ration of Graciela Flores. Dr. Whyte 
directed a research project in 1963, 
at the School of Industrial Engineer- 
ing of the National University of En- 
gineering near Lima. 

High-level manpower inPeru must be 
viewed against the background of the 
country 's economic development and the 
distribution of its labor force. As 
in the case of other countries in the 
early stages of industrialization, 
Peru's labor force is predominantly 
occupied in agriculture, which ac- 
counted for over 50 percent of the 
work force in 1961. More than many 
other Latin American countries, how- 
ever, Peru has a problem of manpower 
shortages and maldistribution of high- 
level manpower. The distribution of 
doctors is an example. In 1957, the 
country averaged about 1 doctor for 
every 2,300 inhabitants. Seventy-two 
percent of these doctors were located 
in the Lima metropolitan area, giving 
a ratio of 1 doctor toevery 464 per- 
sons, while five Departments (States) 
had less than ldoctor per 20,000 in- 
habitants. Social prestige and eco- 
nomic opportunity usually draw the 
well-trained professionals and busi- 
nessmen to the large urban centers. 

The rural areas need better prepared 
experts in agriculture, engineering, 
architecture and regional planning, 
and the social sciences. Above all, 
the study concluded, there is a need 
for experts well grounded in their own 
fields, but with a broader perspective 
and an ability to work with other ex- 


perts and community leaders in order 
to provide the integrated approach 
that rural development requires. 

The status of industrial develop- 
ment in Peru indicates some of the 
reasons for present manpower problems. 
Manufacturing has developed only in 
recent years, with the largest indus- 
trial operations occurring in mining 
and petroleum. Up to the present 
time, industry has beenessentially in 
foreign hands. Not only are _ the 
largest mining and petroleum enter- 
prises foreign owned, but Peruvians 
who start businesses tend to be im- 
migrants or sons of immigrants. Over 
50 percent of the employees in manu- 
facturing are unskilled workers. Al- 
though about 30 percent are skilled 
or semiskilled, management frequently 
complains about the Lack of knowledge 
or skill of workers in these latter 
categories. The remainder are white 
collar workers, professionals, and 
technicians. Peruvian management has 
only recently begun to realize the 
need to train higher level employees 
in aspects other than the technical 
requirements of their jobs, and to 
open up opportunities for their career 
development. ; 

Programs for this kind of training 
are, however, being developed today 
in Peru. Cited by the author are the 
National Productivity Center, the 
Peruvian Management Association, and 
the National Apprenticeship Service. 
There is, also, the recently orga- 
nized School of Business Administra- 
tion. The Centro Nacional de Accidn 
para el Incremento de la Productividad 
(CENIP), or the National Productivity 
Center, in 1961 launched the first 
training program for skilled workers 
and first-line foremen inthe textile 
industry that had ever been conducted 
in Peru under public auspices. The 
CENIP also sponsors lectures, and 
discussions for supervisors and man- 
agement people in industry, and has 
recently started a large-scale program 
of training union officers. 
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The Instituto Peruano para Admin- 
istracién de Empresas (IPAE), or the 
Peruvian Management Association, is 
modeled after the American Management 
Association and provides education 
for management in personnel adminis- 
tration and general administration. 

The Escuela de Administracién de 
Negocios (ESAN), or the School of 
Business Administration, is the first 
graduate school of business in Latin 
America, Patterned after graduate 
business schools in U.S. universi- 
ties, it provides an intensive ll- 
month program of study in business 
organization, economics, finance, 
accounting procedures, production 
planning, industrial relations, mar- 
keting, and business policies, using 
the case study method that distin- 
guishes the Harvard Business School 
and the Stanford University Business 
School, among others. 

The ‘educational system of Peru, 
while being expanded and improved, 
cannot yet meet the needs of a modern 
industrial and agricultural economy. 
Not only are there insufficient 
schools to teach all children of 
school age, but also the dropout rate 
of those who enter school is very 
high. Slightly less than two-thirds 
of the students who started school in 
1961 returned to school the second 
year. The 1961 high school graduating 
class represented 5.9 percent of the 
boys and girls who had started with 
the class. 

The curriculums of the primary and 
secondary schools provide few prac- 
tical aids to the student who drops 
out of school, although vocational 
schools and industrial arts programs 
in several high schools are beginning 
to deal with this problem, The tools, 
equipment, and the quality of instruc- 
tion inthese programs are frequently 
poor and outdated. In addition, stu- 
dents generally lack interest in 
training for blue-collar jobs because 
of the higher esteem attached to white- 
collar occupations. 
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With so few students completing 
secondary school, it is not surprising 
that those who doconsider themselves 
as members of an elite group. The 
distaste for blue-collar work presents 
real problems for Peru's industrial 
development since the social barrier 
against blue-collar work isso strong 
as to keep potentially good skilled 
workers and foremen fromentering such 
occupations. 

Among the students who enter the 
university, traditional liberal arts 
courses of study are still very popular 
although engineering has made consid- 
erable gains. The expansion in higher 
education enrollments and facilities 
has failed to keep pacewith secondary 
school enrollments. 

Adult educational activities, par- 
ticularly in relation to industry, 
are expanding rapidly. The Servicio 
Nacional de Aprendizaje y Trabajo 
Industrial (SENATI), or the National 
Service of Apprenticeship and Indus- 
trial Labor, launched in the spring 
of 1962, is the direct result of in- 
dustry's need for more highly trained 
workers. Supported by company con- 
tributions, the program has concen- 
trated upon developing a basic edu- 
cation program to extend from literacy 
training (according to studies, about 
a fourth of the manual workers are 
illiterate) through high school. 1/ 

Aside from the problems of the ed- 
ucational system and of geographic 
concentrations of trained manpower in 
Lima and a few other urban centers, 
the author believes that manpower 
development in Peru is also _ handi- 
capped by the country's social values 
and attitudes. Studies have shown 
that the young menwho are most highly 
motivated (by family, education, and 
other reasons) to seek careers in 
industry are "more inclined to look 
to personal connections and inf luence" 





1/ For adescription of the SENATI, 
see Labor Developments Abroad, July 
1964, pp. 1-3. 

















than to develop the initiative that 
industrial growth requires, In ad- 
dition, the study found that persons 
in positions of authority in orga- 
nizations tend to maintain tight 
control rather than to delegate 
authority and to decentralize opera- 
tions, 


Such traditional attitudes and 
values are beginning tobe recognized 
as obstacles, however, and there is 
an almost overwhelming urge in Peru 
for change in the direction of an 
accelerated rate of economic growth 
and improvement in high-level man- 
power. 
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Ireland, Department of Social Welfare. Summary of Social Insurance and Assist- 


ance Services, Dublin, 1965. 28 pp. 








Ireland, National Industrial Economic Council. Report on Manpower Policy. 


Dublin, 1964, 23 pp. 
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"A New Basis for Social Security in Spain," International Labour Review, 


March 1965, pp. 232-243. 
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Pilch, Michael and Victor Wood. New Trends in Pensions, London, Hutchin- 





son & Co., Ltd., 1964. 217 pp. 
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PPe 
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571 pp. 
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trial Relations, July 1965, Special Section on Japan: 











Minemura, Teruo, "The Role of the Government in Industrial Relations: An 
Outline," pp. 219-224, 

Nakayama, Ichiro, "The Modernization of Industrial Relations in Japan," 
pp. 225-236. 

Shirai, Taishiro, "The Changing Pattern of Collective Bargaining in Japan," 
pp. 201-209. 

Sumiya, Mikio, "The Impact of Technological Change on Industrial Relations 
in Japan," pp. 210-218. 

Tsuda, Masuni, "Japanese Wage Structure and Its Significance for Interna- 
tional Comparisons," pp. 190-200. 


INDONESIA 


American University, Foreign Areas Studies Division, Special Operations Re- 
search Office. U.S. Army Area Handbook for Indonesia, Washington, D.C., 
1964. 737 pp. (Department of the Army Pamohlet, No. 550-39.) 

NEW ZEALAND 


New Zealand, Department of Statistics. Official Yearbook, 1964. Wellington, 
Government Printer, 1964, 1257 pp. 
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LATIN AMERICA 
REG IONAL 


The History of Trade Unions inLatin America. Brussels, Belgium, Internation- 
al Confederation of Free Trade Unions, 1964, 14 pp. (Know Your Facts No, 6.) 





BRAZIL 


Kahil, Raouf, "The Absorption of Manpower by the Urban and Rural Sectors of 
Brazil," Bulletin, Oxford University Institute of Economics and Statistics, 


February 1965, pp. 46-53. 





ECUADOR 


Ecuador, Junta Nacional de Planificacion y Coordinacion Economica, Division 
de Estadistica y Censos, Segundo Censo de Poblacion y Primer Censo do Vi- 
vienda, 25 de Noviembre de 1962. Quito, 1964: 








Tomo I, 285 pp. Contains data on the urban and rural population, country 
of origin, literacy, and levels of education, 

Tomo II, 325 pp. Completes the tabulation of educational attainment of 
the population and contains data on the economic characteristics of the 
population. 


JAMAICA 


Jamaica, Central Planning Unit. Economic Survey, Jamaica, 1964. Kingston, 
Government Printer, 1965. 199 pp. 


MEXICO 
México, Secretaria de Industria y Comercio. Direccion General de Muestreo, 
La Poblacion Economicamente Activa de México en Junio de 1964, Mexico, 
D.F., October 1964: 
4 
Tomo I, Entidades: Distrito Federal, Queretaro y San Luis Potosi. 192 pp. 
Tomo II, Entidades: Baja California, Territorio Sur, México, Nuevo Leon 


y Sinaloa, 216 pp. 
Tomo III, Entidades: Aguascalientes, Baja California Norte, Durango y Mo- 


relos, 206 pp. 

















----- © Departamento de Muestreo. Boletin de Tecnicas y Aplicaciones del 
Muestreo, Num 8-Diciembre de 1961. México, D.F., November 1962. 205 pp. 


VENEZUELA 


Venezuela, Ministeriodel Trabajo, Oficina de Estadisticas del Trabajo. Bole- 
tin de Estadisticas del Trabajo, 1964; Enero-Marzo, 1965. Caracas. This 
new quarterly bulletin is a direct result of the need, expressed at the 
first conference of Ministers of Labor of the Alliance for Progress, held 
in Bogota, Colombia, May 1963, for labor statistics for use in planning for 
economic development, The first volume, which contains data by months for 
1964 plus some annual averages, includes statistics by economic sector and 
by sex for white-collar and production workers on (1) employment, (2) aver- 
age earnings, and (3) actual hours worked, regular and overtime. The sec- 
ond volume includes, in addition to the items already mentioned, informa- 
tion on collective contracts, strikes, grievances, and labor inspection 
activities, 
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Explanatory Note 


The term "East Germany" is used in 
the following tables to refer to the 
Soviet Zone of Germany plus the Soviet 
Sector of Berlin, or the so-called 
German Democratic Republic. The sta- 
tistics have all been taken from the 
East German Central Statistical Of- 
fice's statistical yearbooks, pub- 
lished annually since 1955. Few ex- 
planatory notes are provided, The 
following notes have been taken pri- 
marily fromthe statistical yearbooks, 
supplemented by Samuel Baum and Jerry 
W. Combs, Jr., The Labor Force of the 
Soviet Zone of Germany and the Soviet 
Sector of Berlin (U.S. Department of 
Commerce, Bureau of the Census, 1959, 
International Population Statistics 
Reports, Series P-90, No. 11). 











Working-Age Population (table 1). 
The working-age population in East 
Germany has been defined since 1961 
as males aged 17 to 64 and females 
aged 17 to 59 plus five-twelfths of 
all male and female youths 16 years 
of age. Prior to 1961, the lower 
cutoff age was 15for both sexes. The 
new cutoff age adopted in 1961 re- 
sulted from achange in the East Ger- 
man school system which now requires 
school attendance into the l6th year, 


Reported Employed (tables 1-6). 
Published East German statistics since 


1950 do not cover the total labor 
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force, Therefore, the term "reported 
employed" is used in the _ tables 
presented here. The reported em- 
ployed figures exclude employment in 
those branches of the economy for 
which the data are confidential, such 
as persons employed inuranium mining 
and processing; Armed Forces; persons 
employed in providing services to the 
Soviet Occupation Army and other for- 
eigners; persons employed by the Min- 
istry of Interior and its subordinate 
enterprises; persons employed by the 
Office of Technical Matters (con- 
cerned with the production of military 
supplies) and its subordinate enter- 
prises; andunspecified others, prob- 
ably including persons employed by 
the Socialist Unity (Communist) Party. 
The economically active population, 
according to the August 31, 1950, 
population census, consisting of all 
civilian and military employed persons 
and the unemployed, was 8,477,000. 
According toU.S. Bureau of the Census 
estimates, East Germany's economical- 
ly active population was 8,478,000 
as of July 1, 1963 (Estimates and Pro- 
jections of the Population and Labor 
Force of the European Communist Coun- 
tries: 1950, and 1955 to 1965, March 
1965), compared with the reported 
employed total of 7,945,000 as of 
September 30, 1963. Reported unem- 
ployment is negligible in East Ger- 
many. The latest available figure 
showed 7,107 registered unemployed 
persons in 1960, 
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The reported employed is defined 
to consist of wage and salary workers, 
members of cooperatives (individuals 
comprising themembership and sharing 
the profits of production and service 
cooperatives) , self-employed workers, 
and unpaid family workers, including 
persons temporarily absent from work 
because of vacation, illness, etc., 
even if they have been absent from 
work for more than 6 weeks, Unpaid 
family workers are defined as family 
members of owners, cO-oWners, man- 
agers, or leaseholders of an economic 
enterprise who work in the same en- 
terprise without receiving wages and 
for whom no social insurance contri- 
butions are made, Family members who 
formerly worked in agriculture but 
who are not members of an agricul- 
tural cooperative and are engaged 
only inhousehold chores are excluded. 

The reported employed are classi- 
fied by industry and by sector ac- 
cording to form of ownership--the 
socialized sector, semi-State sector, 
and private sector. The socialized 
sector is subdivided between the 
State sector and the cooperative 
sector. The semi-State sector con- 
Sists of private enterprises which 
have been brought under State control 
beginning in 1956 through the medium 
of "State participation" contracts, 
by which the State provides capital 
for the enterprise and gains some 
degree of control. Prior to 1961, a 
small sector called social organiza- 
tions (Gesellschaftliche Organisa- 
tionen) is included in East Germany's 
employment statistics, Data for 1960 
were revised to exclude the 50,621 
workers in this sector, without ex- 
planation, and they have been ex- 
cluded in subsequent years. 


Average Monthly Earnings (tables 
7-9). Data on average monthly earn- 
ings refer tofully employed wage and 
salary workers, excluding apprentices 
and, prior to 1963, homeworkers,. Av- 
erage monthly earnings are obtained 





by dividing gross annual wages for 
all covered workers, excluding wage 
and salary taxes and social insurance, 
by 12 and by the average number of 
fully employed workers during the 
year. Gross wages consist of wages 
and salaries paid out of the wage and 
Salary fund; production bonuses; ma- 
terial savings bonuses; Christmas 
bonuses; and extra wage payments and 
supplements for spouse and children 
(but excluding State support for the 
fourth and subsequent children) in- 
troduced May 28, 1958, upon the dis- 
continuance of ration coupons, 


Index of Output Per Production-Work- 
er Man-Hour (table 10). The statistics 
in table 10 appear to be based on value 
of production and production-worker 
man-hour data obtained from establish- 
ment reports, but the source does not 
contain an adequate description. 








Price Indexes (table _ 11). East 
Germany publishes a price index for 
the total population, combining re- 
tail prices for commodities and the 
cost of services, and acost-of- living 
index for wage and salary worker 
households. The original base for 
the indexes was 1960=100, but East 
Germany has converted the base to 
1958=100. The retail price index is 
based on about 2,500 commodities with 
weights computed as of 1960 for 900 
commodity groups. The services price 
index reflects the prices and fees 
paid for different kinds of services 
(productive services furnished by 
craftsmen; transportation; post, 
telephone, and telegraph; electrici- 
ty, gas, and water; rent; education and 
recreation; and radio and television 
fees). About 1,700 service items are 
priced with weights computed for 95 
service groups, based on payments 
made by the population for these serv- 
ices in 1960, The cost-of-living in- 
dex is based upon average expenditure 
patterns in 1960 0f 2, 3, and 4 member 
wage and salary worker households. 
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Table 1. East Germany. 


Total Population, Working-Age Fopulation, and 


Reported Employed, by Sex, Selected Years, 1952-63 


(Numbers in thousands) 









































December 31 September 30 
Population and sex 

1952 1955 1958 1961 1962 1963 
2 OA OREN 8 6 io. 5,03 sida niche 6.0~bclms 18,300 17,832 17,312 17,079 17,136 17,181 
EE. SZ iiss oo cc dwde ob ees 6 Fb bediebte ces eeu 8,146 7,969 7,770 7,704 7,744 7,784 
BOOB URS piiids Vie vO Cid OO ViwHK Ce iwhh 0 4 hdd tHe 10,154 9, 864 9,542 9,375 9,392 9,397 
Working-age population 1/............ 11,557 | 11,269 | 10,782 9,983 9 , 864 9,754 
As percent of total population,....| 63.1 63.2 62.3 58.5 57.6 56.8 
ican sareeavcaeeas «aon eaeuaa een een 5,202 5,153 5,019 4,704 4,668 4,633 
PEO. Ws cts oa wad See be edeed ends ieceee weeee 6,355 6,116 5,762 5,279 5,195 5,121 
ee eee rr 7,853 8, 232 8, 189 8,034 8,046 7,945 
As percent of total population..... 68.0 73.0 76.0 80.4 81.6 81.5 
RU a's badd 6.0000 0 bbes Relat d 00.04.0606 9040402 4,527 4,637 4,629 4,370 4,349 4,299 
DDS 5 686 dct doin dar tou Mes Hho ee eee ee Ook ee ee 3,326 | 3,595 3,560 3,664 3,697 3,646 
Note: Because of rounding, sums of individ- 





1/ Prior to 1961, males aged 15-64 and females 
aged 15-59; 1961-63, males aged 17-64 and fe- 
males aged 17-59 plus 5/12 of all male and fe- 
male youths age 16, 

2/ All ages, Data exclude employment in con- 
fidential activities which are not covered in 
the published statistics. (See “Explanatory 
Note,") The data include wage and salary work- 
ers, members of cooperatives, self employed 
workers, and unpaid family workers, 


ual items may not equal totals, 


Source: Statistisches Jahrbuch der Deutschen 
Demokratischen Republik, 1958 (East Berlin, 
VEB Deutscher Zentralverlag), p. 26; and 1964 
(East Berlin, Staatsverlag), pp. 40, 47, and 
498, 


Reported Employed, by Class of Worker, Selected Years, 1952-63 
































Table 2. East Germany. 
December 31 September 30 

Soy 1952 | 1955 | 1958 | 1961 1962 | 1963 

Number (in thousands) 
WONG Savin Fiver ebtieddivke desta 7,853 | 8,232 | 8,189 | 8,034 | 8,046 | 7,945 
Wage and salary workers......scceeecceeees P 6,005 6,460 6,531 6,507 6,511 6,518 
PORTOREAGOEs o opps > eeieys os v9 dwiesrel,eie is 544 466 406 247 260 299 
Members of cooperatives.......... ays te 40 193 419 1,143 1, 166 1,070 
Self-employed workersS.......ccceeceececs coe 1,025 928 742 295 287 276 
Unpaid family workers........eeeee0- ob eeees 784 651 498 88 83 81 

Percent distribution 
| eee ee ae vUeewoe eoeeereeve cove 100.0 100.0 100.0 190.0 100.0 100.0 
Wage and salary workersS.......ccecccscceees 76.5 78.5 79.8 81.0 80.9 82.1 
Members of cooperatives.........ceee00. swun oo 2.3 Se2 14,2 14.5 13.5 
Self-employed workers.........eeceeeeeees — 13.0 11.3 9.1 3.7 3.6 3.5 
Onpaid family workers........ SedRicerdes 10.0 7.9 6.1 BF | 1.0 1.0 

















Note: 


ual items may not equal totals. 
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Because of rounding, sums of individ- 


Source: Statistisches Jahrbuch der Deutschen 


Demokratischen Republik, 





Staatsverlag), pp. 40 and 47. 


1964 (East Berlin, 
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Table 4, 





East Germany. 


Reported Employed, by Sector and Industry Group, 
December 31, 1952 













Socialist sector 
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Total Tota 
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Total. ccccccccccvcccccce 3,972 271 39 3,572 
Agriculture, forestry, and 
Fishing.ccccccccccccscccccces 1,702 218 178 40 (1/) 1,483 
Nonagricultural industries.... 6,152 4,025 3,794 231 39 2,089 
Mining, power, and 
manufacturing 2/,...eeee. 2,621 2,042 2,008 34 -- 579 
Industrial handicrafts.... 603 1 -- 1 -- 602 
CONSETUCTIONs sececcceccece 485 263 262 (1/) -- 222 
Transportation....csccccces 422 379 379 -- -- 43 
Communication..cccccccsces 120 120 120 -- -- -- 
TOO oii 050569 0:5 Heb o0-0 0020's 836 507 330 176 2 328 


















Percent distribution by sector 




























































































items may not equal totals. 








Total. ccccccvccccccccves 100.0 54.0 50.6 3.4 0.5 45.5 
Agriculture, forestry, and 
Lishing.ccccccccccccccsccees 100.0 12.8 10.5 2.4 (34) 87.1 
Nonagricultural industries.... 100.0 65.4 61.7 3.8 0.6 34.0 
Mining, power, and 
manufacturing 2/.....+0. 100.0 77.9 76.6 1.3 -- 22.1 
Industrial handicrafts.... 100.0 02 -- 02 -- 99.8 
Construction. ccccsccvccccs 100.0 54.2 54.1 ol -- 45.8 
Transportation. .ccccccvces 100.0 89.8 89.8 -- -- 10.2 
Communication. .ccccccccces 100.0 100.0 100.0 -- -- -- 
Trade. cccccccccccvccvccccs 100.0 60.6 39.5 2.1 62 39.2 
Other. csvccvcccccccvccdsccs 100.0 67.0 65.2 1.8 3.5 29.5 
Percent distribution by industry 
Total. cccccccccccccccces 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Agriculture, forestry, and 
Lishing.ccccccccvcccccvcsess 21.7 5.1 4.5 14.8 0.3 41.5 
Nonagricultural industries.... 78.3 94.9 95.5 85.2 99.7 58.5 
Mining, power, and 
manufacturing 2/.....ee. 33.4 48.1 50.6 12.5 -- 16.2 
Industrial handicrafts.... 7.7 (3/) -- 4 -- 16.9 
COMStruction..cccccccccces 6.2 6.2 6.6 ak -- 6.2 
Transportation. .ceccccccce 5.4 8.9 9.5 -- -- 1.2 
Communication. .ccccecccecs 1.5 2.8 3.0 -- -- -- 
Trade. cccccccccccccccccecs 10.6 11.9 8.3 65.2 4.3 9.2 
Other. ccceccccccvcccvcvere 13.6 16.8 17.5 7.0 95.5 8.8 
1/ Fewer than 500 persons. Source: Statistisches Jahrbuch der Deutschen 
2/ Excludes handicrafts. Demokratischen Republik, 1964 (East Berlin, 
3/ Less than 0.05 percent. VEB Deutscher Zentralverlag), pp. 169-70. 
Note: Because of rounding, sums of individual 
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Table 5. 


East Germany. 


September 30, 1963 


Reported Employed, by Sector and Industry Group, 






























































Note: 





Because of rounding, sums of individual 
items may not equal totals. 


Demokratischen Republik, 





1964 





Staatsverlag), p. 38. 


Socialist sector 
State Coopera- Semi- 
_ Daperey aoe Total Total pia 8 tive State oe 
sector sector 
Number (in thousands) 
Total. .cccccccccccccvece 7,945 6,616 5 ,084 1,533 413 916 
Agriculture, forestry, and 
fishing. cccccccccccccccccecs 1,299 1,267 224 1,044 2 30 
Nonagricultural industries.... 6,646 5,349 4,860 489 411 886 
Mining, power, and 
manufacturing 1/.....see5 2,910 2,434 2,403 32 349 126 
Industrial handicrafts.... 420 111 -- 111 -- 309 
Construction. .ccccsccccees 496 377 288 89 48 71 
Transportation. ..cecccccees 396 368 368 -- 2 26 
Communication. .ccccccccece 136 136 136 -- -- -- 
Trade. cccccccccccvcccccccs 892 711 480 231 6 174 
Other. ccccscccccccccccccce 1,397 1,212 1,186 26 5 179 
Percent distribution by sector 
TOLCAL . vcsceserccccenvace 100.0 83.3 64.0 19.3 5.2 11.5 
Agriculture, forestry, and 
fishing. .ccccccccccccccccccs 100.0 97.5 17.2 80.4 0.2 2.3 
Nonagricultural industries.... 100.0 80.5 73.1 7.4 6.2 13.3 
Mining, power, and 
manufacturing 1/.....ceee 100.0 83.6 82.6 1.1 12.0 4.3 
Industrial handicrafts.... 100.0 26.4 -- 26.4 -- 73.6 
Construction. .cccccccccccs 100.0 76.0 58.1 17.9 9.7 14.3 
Transportation...cccccceces 100.0 92.9 92.9 -- 5 6.6 
Communication. ccccccccccee 100.0 100.0 100.0 -- -- -- 
TYVADES cs csccccedeccccccccere 100.0 79.7 53.8 25.9 of 19.5 
Other. cecccvcccccccceccces 100.0 86.8 84.9 1.9 4 12.8 
Percent distribution by industry group 
Totaleccccccsccscccsovece 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Agriculture, forestry, and fc 
fishing. .cccccccccccccccccce 16. 19.2 4.4 68.1 0.5 3.3 
Nonagricultural industries.... 83.7 80.8 95.6 31.9 99.5 96.7 
Mining, power, and 
manufacturingl/......ee. 36.6 36.8 47.3 2.1 84.5 13.8 
Industrial handicrafts.... 5.3 1.7 -- 7.2 -- 33.7 
Construction. .ccccccsccece 6.2 5.7 5.7 5.8 11.6 7.8 
Transportation...ccccccees 5.0 5.6 7.2 -- 5 2.8 
Communication. .ccccccccces 1.7 2.1 2.7 -- -- -- 
Trade. cccccccccccccccccces 11.2 10.7 9.4 15.1 1.5 19.0 
Other. .ccccccccccccccvvces 17.6 18.3 23.3 l. 1.2 19.5 
1/ Excludes handicrafts. Source: Statistisches Jahrbuch der Deutschen 


(East Berlin, 
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Table 6. East Germany. Reported Employed Wage and Salary Workers 1/ 
in Mining, Power, and Manufacturing, 2/ by Industry Subgroup, 


(In thousands) 






Average 1963 












All sectors 





Socialist sector 








Industry subgroup All 






emp loyees workers employees workers 








Production All Production 











Total. ccccccccccccccsccccvccs 3/ 2,775 4/ 1,902 5/ 2,316 6/ 1,572 

















Raw materials industries...cccceccee 
POWET cccccccccscccccoeccccocoeos 
Mining. ccccccccccccccccccscccccce 
Metallurgy.ccccccccccccccccccece 
Chemicals. .cccccccccccccccccccce 
Construction materials...ccccccce 





Metal processing industries.....cccoe 
Heavy machinery.cccccccccecccece 
General machinery..cccecccccecee 
VehicleSccccccscccccecccccccceces 
Shipbuilding. .cccccccecccccccccce 
Foundry and smelting..ccceccccee 
Metal goods..cccccccccccccccccns 
Electrical equipment....cccccccee 
Precision instruments and optics 





Light industries...cccccccccccccccccs 
Wood and furniture...ccccccccces 
Textiles. .coccccccccccccccccvece 
ClOChing. ccccccccccccvcccccccece 
Leather, shoes, and boots.....0. 
Paper and cellulose...cccccccces 
PLINtingevccccccceccesdscocccces 
Glass and ceramicS..ccccccccccee 


Food--and Beverages sie 66s ci icc csees 













68 39 68 39 
192 145 191 145 
107 78 106 78 
272 179 244 160 





















38 24 37 24 
46 33 42 30 
90 66 66 47 
225 140 201 122 
95 60 87 54 
786 558 524 377 
148 105 91 64 
302 218 208 151 
108 67 56 37 
65 48 42 31 
61 45 43 32 
36 27 29 21 
65 49 55 40 
206 151i 166 119 
























1/ Excludes apprentices. 

2/ Excludes handicrafts. 

3/ Includes 340,000 workers in semi-State 
sector and 119,000 inprivate sector; remainder 
in socialist sector, 

4/ Includes 246,000 workers in semi-State 
sector and 84,000 in private sector; remainder 
in socialist sector, 

5/ Includes 31,000 workers in cooperative 
sector (25,000 in the food and beverage indus- 
try); remainder in State sector. 





6/ Includes 21,000 workers in cooperative 
sector (17,000 in the food and beverage indus- 
try); remainder in State sector, 


Note: Because of rounding, sums of individ- 
ual items may not equal totals. 


Source: Statistiches Jahrbuch der Deutschen 
Demokratischen Republik, 1964 (East Berlin, 
Staatsverlag), pp. 172-178. 
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Table 7. East Germany. Index of Real Earnings of 
All Employees 1/ in Socialized Material -Producing 
Industries, 2/ Selected Years, 1955-63 








(1958100) 
Earnings gE Ps ol 
Year index index 3/ yer Py, 

PAB iienmmanben 87.3 107.8 81.0 
i Ons Oot 100.0 100.0 100.0 
ee Re pee 107.9 98.0 110.1 
MN as as vive bos 112.2 96.7 116.0 
Wieveacededixas 116.6 97.0 | 120.2 
ee Ree 117.6 97.7 120.4 
WU icitences 119.4 97.6 122.3 














1/ Excludes apprentices. 

2/ Agriculture, forestry, and fishing; mining, power, and 
manufacturing; industrial handicrafts; construction; transpor- 
tation; communication; and trade, 

3/ Wage and salary worker households, 


Source: Statistisches Jahrbuch der Deutschen Demokratischen 
Republik, 1964 (East Berlin, Staatsverlag), p. 55. 





Table 8, East Germany. Average Monthly Earnings of All Employees and Production Workers 1/ 
in Socialized Industry, by Sector and Industry Group, 
1955, 1961, and 1963 


(In East Deutschmark 2/) 














All employees Production workers 
Sector and industry group 
1955 1961 1963 1955 1961 1963 
Total socialized industry......ecccee 432 578 592 413 572 580 
State sector: 

Mining, power, and manufacturing.cecc. 460 597 614 438 588 600 
ConStruction. coecceccccccsccccvccsccces 446 622 639 440 627 624 
Agriculture and forestry...ccccccccccce 357 532 | 3/ 525 343 528 | 3/ 518 
TraAnSpOrtatiOn..cccceccccccccccccccces 433 616 623 416 618 627 
Communication. sccccccceccvcccccccecces 345 536 558 323 520 538 
Tradeccccccccccccccccccscccccccccecces 380 593 508 365 | 3/ 495 | 3/ 496 

Cooperative sector: 
Mining, power, and manufacturing...... 357 495 502 333 473 483 
Trade. ccccccccccccccccccccccccccccoccs 335 487 494 306 | 3/ 473 | 3/ 478 























= 
Source: Statistisches Jahrbuch der Deutschen 





1/ Excludes apprentices and, prior to 1963, 
homeworkers. Demokratischen Republik, 1964 (East Berlin, 





2/ East DM2,22=US$1 (official parity). Staatsverlag), p. 56. 
3/ Not entirely comparable with previous 2 
years owing to change in coverage, 
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Table 9, East Germany. Average Monthly Earnings of All Employees and 
Production Workers 1/ in Socialized Industry, by Industry Subgroup, 
1955, 1961, and 1963 


(In East Deutschmark 2/) 





All employees Production workers 





Indust subgrou 
ps! — 1955 1961 1963 1955 1961 1963 





Socialized ANGUBSETY boc cccccscdecscces 435 586 
Raw materials industries: 


POET esincccscvcceccccccecccsteceoesons 





454 600 
529 689 
567 703 


MINING .ccoccccccccccccccsvcccccccccccs 
Metallurgy .ccccccccccccccccccccccesece 
Chemicals (including synthetic 

TEUATE) icc vicccvcvcccssececceeeeces 
Construction materials...ccccccccccces 


Metal processing industries: 
Heavy machinery ..cccccccccccccccccccce 
General machinery..eccccccsccccccsccce 473 
| Y SP) Peer Try Teer Tee ee ee 466 
Shipbuilding... csicdcvicvevecs-cecscecses 542 
Foundry and smelting....ccccecccccceee 521 
Metal g00dS.cccccccccccccccccccccccces 399 
Electrical equipment....cceccccccccces 444 
Precision instruments and optics...... 414 


Light industries: 
Wood and furniture. .ccccccccccccccecsed 547 389 
Textiles (excluding synthetic 

LIVES) oc ccccosccccvcccecccccccveved 484 330 
CLOUNING . ccccccvescvcccccceccecesecun 476 304 465 
Leather, shoes, and tobacco...ecccceee 516 360 511 
Paper and cellulose....ccccccccccceces 546 360 533 
Printing. csccccccccccccsccccccccccsceca 556 410 543 
Glass and ceramicS...cccccscccccee coe 578 407 583 


Food and DEVETABES .ceeccccesevccveccevces 533 369 522 























1/ Excludes apprentices and, prior to 1963, Source: Statistisches Jahrbuch der Deutschen 
homeworkers. Demokratischen Republik, 1964 (East Berlin, 


2/ East DM2.22=US$1 (official parity). Staatsverlag), pp. 186-187. 
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1963 


599 


611 
716 
715 


598 
608 


675 
637 
645 
674 
687 
560 
566 
562 


547 


483 
457 
506 
540 
552 
591 
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utschen 
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Table 10. East Germany. Index of Output Per Production-Worker Man-Hour 


in Socialized Industry, by Industry Subgroup, Selected Years, 1955-63 








Food and beverages. .cecccccccccccccccccecece 

















(1958=100) 
Industry subgroup 1955 1959 1962 1963 

Socralized industry ..cccccccccccccccce 77.6 110.0 137.3 144.8 
Raw materials industrieS...ccccccccccccccces 79.8 108.9 131.0 137.3 
POWET  coccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccee 73.5 107.5 125.7 132.7 
Mining. ccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccces 90.7 103.1 116.9 118.8 
MOtALINE Ry vccccccesvcccceceeccecncaveese 82.3 107.4 106.8 109.8 

Chemicals (including synthetic 
EIDELS) oc ccccccccccccccccscccsccesccoce 73.9 111.4 139.9 150.2 
Construction materialS....cscccccccccccs 74.7 112.2 145.4 151.0 
Metal processing industrieS......cccccscceee 73.4 114.9 150.2 162.8 
Heavy machinery..ccccccccccccccccccccece 75.7 113.0 146.0 153.5 
General machinery....ccccccccccccccccece 72.9 119.3 153.5 169.1 
VehicleSecccccscccccccccccccccseccccvcces 74.0 111.6 143.3 159.8 
Shipbuilding...ccccccccccceccccccccccces 79.8 121.1 141.4 150.4 
Foundry and smelting....ceccccccccccccce 77.5 109 .4 133.2 137.2 
MOCG] GOGdG ec divevdccoccccccteecsecceuces 69.8 118.1 158.9 171.1 
Electrical equipment.....ceccccccccscces 69.1 115.9 161.2 170.7 
Precision instruments and optics........ 72.8 111.7 147.3 168.4 
Light indusStrieS.cccccccccccccccccccvcccceee 74.2 110.2 138.5 139.2 
Wood and furniture...ccccrccccccccsccces 71.7 114.2 152.2 147.6 

Textiles (excluding synthetic 
ELVETE) ccccccendesevecesccedeveceecvee 73.8 109.0 134.2 138.0 
Clothing .ccccccccccccccccccccccccccceces 72.8 109.5 146.3 129.8 
Leather, shoes, and tobacco...cccccccecs 75.2 111.5 143.9 145.2 
Paper and cellulose...cccccccccccccccces 83.1 107.8 127.8 131.7 
Printing. cccoccccsccvccccccccscccccccose 76.6 108.3 129.8 139.4 
Glass and ceramicS....cccccccccccccccece 76.9 111.7 141.7 154.6 
82.6 102.3 120.4 126.6 





Source: 








Statistisches Jahrbuch der Deutschen Demokratischen Republik, 1964 (East Berlin, Staats- 
verlag), pp. 166-167. 
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Table 11. East Germany. Consumer Price Indexes, Total Population 
and Wage and Salary Worker Households, 1955 and 1960-63 


(1958100) 





Commodity and service 1955 1961 1962 

















Total population: 
Retail and service price index 





Commodities and servicese..ccccocces 97.1 97.2 97.6 





Ce CU ic dessin 00 000 0 Ot G00 6 600 eN ee 96.7 96.8 97.3 
97.2 97.7 98.3 


Food, beverages, and tobacco..cccoccce 
Food and nonalcoholic beverages.. 97.8 98.4 99.5 
Tobacco and alcoholic beverages.. 95.8 95.8 95.8 
Nonfood commodities..ccccocccceccccccce 96.2 95.9 96.1 
FOOtweareccccccccccccccceccceccce 71.5 7361 72.2 
Textiles and clothing...cccccceccs 97.6 96.5 97.0 
Other nonfood commodities...ccove 98.1 98.1 98.2 


99.5 99.4 99.8 
99.7 99.6 99.7 
100.1 100.1 100.4 
100.0 100.0 100.0 
100.0 100.0 100.0 
99.2 99.2 99.9 
100.0 100.1 101.7 


SETVICEScccccccccccccccecccccccecceccccoe 
Productive serviceS.cccccccccececcccce 
Transportation. .cccccccccccccccce 
Electricity, gas, and water...eoe 

RENE sé cob-cdccccoceres coer oorrwe ce 

Other SETVICES. .cccccccccccccvccsccce 
Education and recreation...ccccee 

















Wage and salary worker households: 
Cost-of-living index 





Commodities and serviceS..ccccccccee 107.8 96.7 97.0 97.7 97.6 


COMMIIEL C10 c ck cco We ccs ccceedessscoecceses 109.2 96.1 96.5 97.2 96.9 
Food, beverages, and tobacco..cccccee 110.5 96.8 97.8 98.8 98.3 
113.5 97.9 99.1 100.5 99.8 


Food and nonalcoholic beverages.. 
Tobacco and alcoholic beverages.. 99.8 93.1 93.1 93.1 93.1 
Nonfood commodities..cccccccccccccvce 107.3 95.1 94.7 94.9 94.9 
FOOCWEAT . cocccccccccccccccccccces 113.5 69.5 70.1 69.7 69.7 
Textiles and clothing. .ccccccceee 110.7 97.3 95.9 96.3 96.3 
Other nonfood commodities...cccce 103.4 97.7 97.8 98.1 98.1 





100.5 99.6 99.5 99.9 101.1 
101.0 99.9 99.9 100.2 100.6 
Transportation. .ceccccccccccccece 100.2 100.2 100.2 101.0 102.0 
Electricity, gas, and water....o. 100.0 100.0 100.0 109.0 100.0 
100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
100.3 99.3 99.3 99.8 101.4 
100.0 100.9 101.4 


SETVICESecccccccccccceccccccccecccecceees 


Productive serviceS..ccccccesesccvcce 


Rent... eeeeeaeoeeoeeeeoeoeoeeeooeooe eae oe 
Other services @eeeeeeeveeeoeoeeeoeooeooeoooe@ 
Education and recreation..cccccce 99.5 100.0 




















Statistisches Jahrbuch der Deutschen Demokratischen Republik, 1964 (East Berlin, 
Staatsverlag), p. 420. 


Source: 
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